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Reviews 

Streets, by Douglas Goldring. Max Goschen, London. 
A Country Boy, by Douglas Goldring. Andrew Melrose, 

London. 

Mr. Goldring exhibits a determined intention to por- 
tray contemporary subjects. The portrayal is largely 
external, objective; consisting of graphic sketches of 
houses, streets, places and people. He does it very well, 
with a certain bare directness; but, after all, one misses 
just that note of subjective feeling which furnishes the 
necessary bridge of sympathy. In this sense Mr. Gold- 
ring's work comes dangerously near photography, repre- 
senting scenes with which we are indeed familiar, but to 
which, if anything more than casual importance is to be 
attached, the personal vision must be added. 

AH down Acacia Road there are small bow windows 
Jutting out neighborly heads in the street, 
And in each sits, framed, a quiet old woman. 
They watch the couples who pass or meet. 

This, for instance, one of the best stanzas in the book, 
is more than photography; but if the external eye is to 
dominate literature, as it has dominated and destroyed 
drama, what hope will there be for poetry? 
The Poems of Paul Mariett. Mitchell Kennerley. 

Young as he was, Paul Mariett did not die without 
record, without achievement. This small volume of 
posthumous poems reveals a mind that had, to a large 
extent, escaped the swaddling bands of imitation and 
convention. There is an unmistakable note of sin- 
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cerity and honest originality in his work. There is 
structure and beauty, not lacking in restraint, and a 
stern quality as of iron in these poems. The twilight of 
the nerves, that pervasive note of modern poetry, or of 
the poetry of the nineties, has no place in this book. 
Twilight is here, but it is the twilight of a strong mind 
and a strong body, not unakin in spirit, though not in 
expression, to the hard, unblinking acceptance of the 
tragic side of life that we have recognized in Synge. As 
Mr. Walter Lippman says in his preface, "In Paul 
Mariett the tragic is always active, sharp and colored; it 
was not so much a regret over life as an insight 
into it." Not all of the poems represent an equally 
high grade of achievement. I should especially recom- 
mend Coining Home from the Play; Exotic; The Temple 
of Azzi-Rep; The House of Eric; And A Wife in Every 
Port; Crew Practice; Lyric — but the reader must make 
his own choice after all. 
Some Letters of William Vaughn Moody, edited with an 

Introduction by Daniel Gregory Mason. Houghton 

Mifflin Co. 

It is a pity that the glamour of personal friendship 
should have permitted the publishing of these early 
letters of William Vaughn Moody. These letters, not 
without charm to those who are able to feel through them 
the renewed warmth of a magnetic personality, yet 
reflect very little of the poet's literary maturity, and can 
contribute little to the public appreciation of his genius. 
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